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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

"7/hat  pictures  from  literature  of  the  recent  past  the  very  mention 

of  feeblemindedness  conjures  up.  Menace  to  the  progress  of  the  race, 

1 

root  of  social  evil,  burden  to  civilization.11  Up  to  and  including 
the  nineteenth  century  feeblemindedness  was  considered  an  "ugly"  word 
and  a problem  to  be  dealt  with  only  by  the  family  circle.  If  and  when 
the  problem  arose,  society  quickly  put  it  in  the  background  thinking 
it  would  remain  there.  However,  the  few  people  interested  in  the  cause 
and  cure  of  this  dreaded  "menace'*  refused  to  let  it  remain  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Up  until  the  sixteenth  century  little  or  no  progress  was  made  re- 
garding the  cause  of  feeblemindedness.  Then  a French  physician  and 
psychologist,  Edouard  Seguin,  became  interested  in  finding  the  cause. 
Unlike  the  others,  Seguin  felt  that  feeblemindedness  was  not  a hopeless, 
irremediable  defect.  He  regarded  the  cause  as  an  isolation  of  the  in- 
dividual's mental  life  and  felt  isolation  was  due  to  an  "infirmity  of 
the  nervous  system"  which  removed  the  organs  and  faculties  of  the  child 
from  under  the  control  of  the  will.  His  aim  was  to  lead  the  child  from 
the  education  of  the  muscular  system  to  that  of  the  nervous  system  and 

senses.  He  concluded  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  hold  of  the  mascu- 

2 

lar  system  without  acting  on  the  nerves,  bones,  etc. 

1.  Stanley  P.  Davies,  Social  Control  of  the  Mentally 
Deficient,  p.  1 

2.  Ibid. . p.  27-30 
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2. 


Seguin’ s influence  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  to  America. 
About  18 50,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Superintendent  of  the  recently  opened 
Massachusetts  State  School  for  the  Feebleminded,  invited  Sequin  to  come 
to  America.  He  accepted  the  invitation  and  spent  several  months  advising 
Dr.  Howe  in  the  organization  of  his  work.  Later  he  helped  organize  a 
school  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1887,  following  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Walter  Elmore  Fernald 

was  appointed  Superintendent. 

After  serious  and  prolonged  search  the  Trustees 
have  elected  Walter  E.  Fernald,  M.  D.,  the  first 
resident  superintendent  of  the  school.  They  need 
say  no  more  about  him  than  that  his  professional 
and  personal  qualifications  appear  to  promise 
success  in  his  responsible  and  delicate  labors.  3 

It  is  surprising  that  few  people,  including  social  workers,  realize 
what  the  problem  of  feeblemindedness  is  all  about.  However,  a very  en- 
couraging factor  should  be  noted.  At  their  annual  meeting  in  1946,  the 
Massachusetts  Conference  for  Social  Workers  included  for  the  first  time 
a session  on  mental  deficiency.  From  the  response  that  meeting  received 
it  is  evident  that  a permanent  place  will  be  reserved  for  the  discussion 
of  the  problem  of  mental  deficiency. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that  faced  the  workers  in  the  field 
of  mental  deficiency  was  informing  the  community  about  the  defective 
after  he  had  been  taught  and  trained  in  the  State  School.  Dr.  ^emald 
made  that  task  less  difficult  when  he  introduced  his  “parole  system. M 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  educate  the  community,  he  found,  was  to  parole 

3.  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Feebleminded  for  the  year  1887.  Boston:  1888 
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a boy  to  the  community  after  he  had  been  trained  to  use  his  skill  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge.  Of  course  the  social  worker  supervised  his  living 
in  the  community.  The  parolee's  woric  spoke  for  itself.  Gradually,  the 
people  began  to  note  that  the  defective  was  not  given  over  to  criminal 
tendencies,  nor  was  he  shiftless  or  lazy.  Instead  they  found  him  a friend- 
ly, obedient  and  willing  worker,  one  who  with  some  encouragement  and  sound 
advice  could  successfully  take  his  place  in  society.  Only  recently  they 
found  he  made  a fine  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  our  Armed  Forces.  Gradually 
and  slowly  the  community  is  having  a great  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
the  mental  defective,  if  given  an  opportunity  to  learn,  though  the  process 
is  slow,  can  be  taught  to  use  whatever  skills  he  has  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  advantage. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  study  the  extent  to  which  the 
training  in  an  institution  enables  the  mentally  defective  to  be  returned 
to  the  community  to  take  his  place  in  society,  his  changes  in  attitude 
while  in  the  institution  and  after  parole  and  the  possibilities  of 
successful  parole  after  the  training  he  has  received.  In  developing 
this  purpose  , the  writer  will  present  a study  of  ten  cases  of  boys  and 
girls  who  were  paroled  from  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School. 

From  an  active  parole  list  of  sixty-seven  boys  and  girls  who  have 
been  paroled  during  the  years  1936-1946,  the  ten  cases  were  selected  by 
the  Head  Social  Worker  and  the  writer  as  a representative  sample  of  the 
parolees.  Of  the  sixty-seven  on  parole,  the  following  table  indicates 
the  number  paroled  during  each  year. 
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Table  1 


Number  Paroled  from  Femald  State  School  1936-1946 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Before  1935 

2 

5 

1936 

0 

2 

1937 

0 

1 

1938 

1 

2 

1939 

0 

0 

1940 

3 

0 

1941 

2 

0 

1942 

2 

3 

1943 

2 

2 

1944 

4 

5 

1945 

3 

9 

1946 

8 

11 

Total  27  40 


The  cases  were  presented  with  the  following  questions  in  mind; 
what  is  the  family  background  of  each  boy  and  girl  that  handicapped  him 
from  living  a normal  life?  what  can  be  done  for  feebleminded  individuals 
of  this  type  and  how  is  it  accomplished?  what  skill  did  school  teach  the 
individual  and  of  what  value  was  it  while  on  parole?  what  was  the  factor 
of  supervision  he  received  and  what  results  followed?  how  much  supervision 
did  he  require?  how  did  the  employer  cooperate  with  the  social  worker? 
is  he  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  employer's  family?  by  the  community? 
by  the  other  employees  in  his  place  of  work? 

The  data  was  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State 
School  and  from  interviews  with  members  of  the  staff  of  the  School.  Some 
data  was  obtained  from  interviews  with  the  parolees. 

Some  of  the  terms  used  throughout  the  thesis  need  to  be  defined  for 
clarification.  The  terms  C.  A.,  M.  A.,  and  I.  Q.  are  the  standard  abbre- 
viations for  chronological  age,  mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient. 
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The  following  terras  "Idiot*,  "Imbecile",  and  "Moron"  we  re  defined  by  the 
American  Association  on  Mental  deficiency  in  1934? 

An  idiot  is  a mentally  defective  person  usually  having 
a mental  age  of  less  than  three  years,  or  if  a child,  an 
intelligence  quotient  of  less  than  twenty#  An  imbecile  is 
a mentally  defective  person  usually  having  a mental  age  of 
three  years  to  seven  years,  inclusive,  or  if  a child,  an  in- 
telligence quotient  from  twenty  to  forty-nine.  A moron  is 
amen tally  defective  person  usually  having  a mental  age  of 
eight  years  or  upwards,  or  if  a child,  an  intelligence  quo- 
tient of  fifty  or  more. 

Note  that  no  upper  limit  of  mental  age  is  placed  on  the 
moron.  As  for  the  intelligence  quotient,  the  Association 
states:  As  a rule  the  upper  limit  for  a diagnosis  of  mental 
deficiency  should  be  an  intelligence  quotient  of  sixty-nine, 
but  this  limit  should  not  be  adhered  to  in  cases  where  medical, 
social  and  other  factors  clearly  indicate  the  patient  is  men- 
tally defective.  The  intelligence  quotient  used  in  the  Asso- 
ciation’s grading  system  is  based  on  the  Binet  test,  with  the 
mental  age  divided  by  sixteen  for  adults,  with  sixteen  years 
as  the  upper  limit  of  average  mental  age#  4 

The  term  feebleminded  is  used  generally  to  include  all  degrees  of  mental 
defect  arising  from  arrested  or  imperfect  mental  development,  as  a re- 
sult of  which  the  person  so  affected  is  incapable  of  competing  on  equal 
terms  v.ith  his  normal  fellows  or  managing  his  affairs. 


4.  Albert  Deutsch,  The  Mentally  111  in  America. . p.  362 
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CHAPTER  II 


DR.  WALTER  ELMORE  FERN  AID 


During  his  thirty-seven  years  as  Superintendent,  from  1887  until  his 

5 

death  in  1924,  Dr.  Walter  E.  Femald  gave  the  Massachusetts  State  School 
and  its  children  an  unestimable  amount  of  personal  as  well  as  profession- 
al attention.  He  blended  in  a rate  way  the  human  with  the  scientific. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  those  thirty-seven  years  did  not 
carry  throughout  the  same  philosophy  and  concepts  about  mental  deficien- 
cy. Along  with  the  other  pioneers  in  the  field.  Dr.  Fernald  felt  the 
need  for  segregation  of  the  feebleminded.  He  made  himself  heard  as 
strongly  as  any  other  in  warning  as  to  the  menace  of  the  feebleminded. 

In  1913  Dr.  Fernald  made  the  following  statement  regarding  his  concept 
about  feeblemindedness: 

The  feebleminded  are  a parasitic,  predatory  class, 
never  capable  of  self-support  or  of  managing  their  own 
affairs.  They  cause  unutterable  sorrow  at  home  and  are 
a menace  and  danger  to  the  community.  Feebleminded  in- 
dividuals are  almost  invariably  immoral,  and  if  at  large 
usually  become  carriers  of  veneral  disease  or  give  birth 
to  children  who  are  defective  themselves.  Every  feeble- 
minded person,  especially  the  high  grade  moron,  is  a 
potential  criminal,  needing  only  the  development  and 
expression  of  his  criminal  tendencies.  6 


5.  In  192 5,  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Fernald,  the  name  of  the 
school  was  changed  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Walter  E.  Fernald 
State  School. 

6.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  ^Burden  of  Feeblemindedness,'1  Journal 
of  Psycho-Asthenics . 1913  V 17,  p.  90-91 
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These  ideas  seemed  to  echo  and  re-echo  what  others  were  thinking. 

The  feebleminded  person  was  a menace  to  society.  He  was  looked  upon  as  an 

idle,  shiftless,  and  irresponsible  soul.  He  was  inadequate  as  a citizen 

and  was  so  dependent  upon  others  for  a living,  that  it  seemed  that  the  most 

obvious  solution  to  the  problem  was  segregation.  Dr.  Fernald  felt  that 

these  ideas  were  formulated  from  a study  made  in  1900.  This  study  was  of 

the  only  large  group  of  defectives  of  that  period  and  they  were  those  who 

got  into  trouble  and  were  placed  in  an  institution.  They  were  largely 

of  the  hereditary  class,  who  had  behaved  badly  and  were  shiftless  and  lazy. 

As  a group  they  were  sorely  neglected,  untrained  and  uncared  for  defectives. 

It  was  only  logical  to  assume  that  all  defectives  had  similar  histories  and 

tendencies.  In  1912,  Dr.  Fernald  made  a study  of  feeblemindedness,  which 

he  called  the  "Legend  of  the  Feebleminded."  According  to  his  findings, 

the  study  made  in  1900  simply  ignored  the  defective  from  good  homes 

7 

with  no  troublesome  traits  of  character  and  behavior. 

Within  the  next  few  years  that  followed  this  so  called  "Legend," 

Dr.  Fernald  had  a complete  about-face  of  ideas.  He  studied  thousands 

of  unselected  mental  defectives  in  special  classes,  school  clinics,  in 

private  practice,  in  public  school  and  community,  and  in  the  army  tests. 

Studies  on  inmates  discharged  from  the  institution  and  graduates  from 

special  classes  gave  more  insight  into  the  study. 

Of  our  new  knowledge  perhaps  the  most  striking  fact 
is  the  vast  number  of  theoretical  defectives  revealed  by 
the  general  use  of  modern  methods  of  diagnosis  in  public 
schools  and  mental  clinics.  8 


7.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  "Thirty  Years  in  the  Care  of  the 
Feebleminded,"  Reprinted  from  the  Proceedin gs  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Study  of  the  Feebleminded.  1924 

8.  Ibid. . p.  14 
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Dr.  Femald’s  deep  interest  and  his  never  ending  desire  to  find  the 
•’cause  and  cure”,  led  him  on  to  more  research  and  study.  After  a great 
deal  of  careful  study  of  thousands  of  cases,  he  began  to  wonder  as  to 
what  factors  did  affect  the  diagnosis  of  the  mentally  defective.  The 
vitality  of  the  child  at  birth,  the  obstetric  history,  the  age  at  which 
he  walked,  talked  and  teethed  would  have  to  be  considered.  The  age 
at  which  the  symptoms  of  retardation  appeared  would  be  another  factor 
to  study.  Perhaps  a blow  or  fall  or  a surgeon’s  forceps  or  a convul- 
sion caused  a damage  to  the  brain.  Those  and  many  more  questions  con- 
stantly cropped  up  in  the  study.  Dr.  Femald  said: 

To  know  the  defective  child  and  his  possibilities 

he  must  be  studied  from  many  angles that  of 

his  body,  his  family  and  environment,  his  education 
his  reactions  and  his  behavior,  his  character  as 
shown  by  his  moral  inhibitions  or  lade  of  them,  and 
by  his  intelligence.  9 

Dr.  remald  realized  that  feeblemindedness  made  a person  afflicted 
with  it  no  less  an  individual,  with  individual  characteristics  and 
idiosyncrasies.  He  found  on  the  basis  of  many  years  experimentation 
that  in  orderto  properly  analyze  and  evaluate  each  individual  problem, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  studies  of  each  case  in  ten  different  fields 
of  inquiry.  It  was  a simple  matter  to  diagnose  ordinary  cases  of  idi- 
ocy and  imbecility,  but  the  accurate  and  incontestible  diagnosis  of  a 
border  line  case  was  more  difficult. 

His  ’’Ten  Point  Scale”  consisted  of  the  following:  1.  Family  His- 

tory: A carefully  written  history  of  the  patient’s  family  history  can 


9*  Fernald,  op.  cit. , p.  9 
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reveal  a great  deal  such  as,  ancestral  history  of  mental  disease,  neuro- 
sis, epilepsy,  mental  defect,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  sexual  promis- 
cuity and  any  other  history  of  specific  importance.  2.  Physical  Examina- 
tion: An  examination  would  reveal  any  existing  deformities  and  abnormal- 
ities. The  condition  of  the  skin,  hair  and  thyroid  gland  should  be  noted. 
Any  evidence  of  syphillis,  rickets  and  head  injury  would  be  an  important 
factor.  The  circumference  of  the  skull  should  also  be  noted.  3*  Personal 
and  Developmental  History:  The  personal  history  should  include  injuries 

or  accidents  at  birth,  the  manner  of  birth,  miscarriages  and  still  births, 
dumber  of  convulsions  patient  has  had.  The  various  childhood  diseases 
should  be  stressed.  The  developmental  history  should  note  the  age  at 
which  the  patient  began  to  sit  up,  to  stand,  to  button  clothing  and  talk. 

The  age  at  which  the  first  symptom  of  mental  defect  was  noticed  is  im- 
portant. A note  should  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  patient  wets  day 
and  night  clothing.  4.  History  of  School  Progress:  The  usual  age  of  attend- 
ing school  is  six.  Most  parents  are  unaware  of  anything  unusual  until  the 
child  goes  to  school.  It  is  at  this  time  that  his  retardation  begins 
to  show  up.  The  moron  is  usually  three  years  retarded  in  school  work 
and  the  imbecile  is  still  more  retarded.  (See  I.  Q.  prediction  chart 
as  to  mental  age  level  on  page  12  ).  5.  Actual  School  Exami nation: This 

indicates  school  attainment  reached.  The  high  grade  moron  cannot  accom- 
plish more  than  the  completion  of  the  fifth  grade  or  beginning  of  the 
sixth.  6.  Practical  Knowledge:  This  is  to  demonstrate  the  patient’s 

power  of  attention,  judgment  and  common-senee,  veracity,  discrimination 
and  constructive  imagination.  Does  he  know  -fchat  he  ought  to  know  at  his 

age  and  can  he  do  what  he  ought  to  do?  A few  questions  asked  include: 
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Where  do  you  live?  Who  is  President  of  the  United  States?  Who  is  Gov- 
ernor of  your  state?  YJhere  do  you  live?  Is  it  a city  or  a town?  How- 
tall  are  you?  The  door?  The  pencil?  What  size  shoe  do  you  wear?  Name 
a few  flowers?  A few  animals?  etc.  7.  Economic  Efficiency:  What  can 
the  child  do?  Is  he  able  to  ‘‘fetch  and  carry?**  Is  he  able  to  dress  him- 
self? Can  he  understand  simple  commands?  Is  he  able  to  go  to  the  store 
on  an  errand  and  accomplish  it?  The  ability  to  be  economically  efficient 
to  a degree  of  self-support  is  strong  evidence  against  mental  defect. 

8.  Social  Reactions  and  Relations:  The  feebleminded  have  no  difficulty 

adjusting  to  their  own  environment,  but  their  adjustment  to  a new  envi- 
ronment is  a very  poor  one.  Information  as  to  the  choice  of  companions 
is  important.  He  will  generally  choose  a person  younger  and  analler  than 
he,  one  who  is  a leader.  His  amusements  are  generally  childish.  He  is 
often  stubborn,  suggestible,  sexually  promiscuous,  impulsive  and  unstable. 

9.  Moral  Reactions:  The  feebleminded  generally  have  a perverted  interest 
insexual  matters,  this  is  important  to  note.  Also  of  value  is  the  ques- 
tion of  lying;  is  it  purposeful,  imaginative,  protective,  or  malicious. 
Stealing  is  to  be  noted,  as  the  defective  generally  steals  for  a definite 
gain.  10.  Mental  Tests?  This  is  a most  valuable  asset  toward  the  diagno- 
sis of  feeblemindedness.  However,  it  is  not  supposed  to  furnish  an  in- 
dex to  the  education  of  the  individual,  but  to  measure  his  capacity  for 
education.  Dr.  Fernald  felt  that  too  many  people  were  impressed  by  the 
laboratory  measurements  of  the  intelligence  factor  in  mental  defect  and 
that  other  and  equally  conditioning  factors  were  long  overshadowed  and 
igiored.  Even  today  we  are  prone  to  attempt  to  devise  arbitrary  tests 
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for  the  clinical  evaluation  of  signs  and  symptoms  which  can  only  be  in- 

10 

terpreted  in  relation  to  other  facts,  perhaps  in  other  fields.  The 

Binet  tests  assume  the  twelve  year  mental  age  as  the  upper  limit  of  feeble- 
mindedness because  observation  and  tests  show  that  people  of  any  higher 
intelligence  are  usually  able  to  get  back  in  society,  (See  I.  Q.  Classi- 
fication on  page  12.  ).  One  must  not  forget  that  the  ability  of  a man 
to  earn  a living  and  to  maintain  himself  independently  is  life  is  the 
one  supreme  test  of  mental  normality.  Most  tests  have  not  been  stand- 
ardized sufficiently,  particularly  in  levels  above  twelve  years,  to 
utilize  than  as  a tool  of  precision  in  measurement.  They  are  more  re- 
liable in  childhood  than  in  adults.  To  obtain  the  I,  Q.  the  mental  age 
is  divided  by  the  chronological  age.  A variation  of  points  in  the  I,  Q. 
from  time  to  time  is  not  considered  significant,  ^'ests  are  valuable  only 
when  used  in  making  diagnosis  along  with  other  factors,  but  if  relied 
upon  alone,  grave  errors  will  be  encountered. 

10.  Femald,  op.  cit. . p.  7 
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TABLE  II 

I.  Q«  Prediction 

I.  Q. 

Final  M.  A. 

Final  School  Grade 

30 

5 years 

Kindergarten 

40 

6 years 

1st  grade 

45 

7 years 

2nd  grade 

50 

8 years 

2nd  or  third  grade 

60 

9 years 

3rd  or  fourth  grade 

65 

10  years 

4th  or  fifth  grade 

70 

11  years 

5th  grade 

80 

12  years 

5th  or  6th  grade 

TABLE  III 

I.  Q.  Classification 

I.  Q. 

Classification 

140  and  above 

Very  superior 

110-140 

Superior 

90-110 

Basal  Norm 

80-90 

Dull 

70-80 

Borderline 

Below  70 

Feebleminded 

50-70 

Moron 

20-50 

Imbecile 

Below  20 

Idiot 

11.  Obtained  from  the  Vfalter  E.  Fernald  State  School,  Yfaverley, 
Massachusetts. 
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CHAPTER  III 


TRAINING  AT  THE  WALTER  E.  FERN  AID 
STATE  SCHOOL 

After  Dr.  Fernald  had  finished  his  first  objective,  that  of  building 
an  institution  to  house  the  defectives,  he  began  to  focus  his  attention 
on  his  second  objective,  training  and  teaching  the  defective.  He  organ- 
ized an  active  educational  program,  which  included  the  low-grade  cases 
of  idiocy  and  imbecility  which  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School  re- 
ceived. 

The  low-grade  idiot,  even  with  his  very  limited  capacity,  can  be 
taught  motor  development,  hand  training  and  walking.  In  the  sense  train- 
ing class,  the  instructor  has  some  small  bottles  filled  with  familiar 
tastes  such  as  sugar,  salt,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  vinegar,  etc.  The  child 
tastes  these  and  then  the  instructor  tells  him  the  name.  This  is  re- 
peated over  and  over  until  the  child  can  associate  the  name  with  the 
taste.  After  his  lesson  in  tasting,  the  instructor  passes  around 
various  objects  which  a child  should  be  familiar  with,  such  as  door 
knob,  bell,  wood,  spoon,  knife,  fork,  etc.  The  child  examines  each 
object  and  each  time  he  picks  one  up  the  instructor  tells  him  what  it  is 
and  where  it  is  used.  Later,  the  instructor  puts  the  objects  into  a 
large  bag  and  passes  it  to  the  child.  He  then  puts  his  hand  into  the 
bag  and  grasps  an  object.  The  instructor  asks  him  the  name  of  the  object. 
After  he  anssers  he  withdraws  the  object.  Constant  repetition,  kindly 
discipline  and  never  tiring  patience  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  prove 
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invaluable  in  the  training  of  these  children. 

In  almost  the  same  manner  he  is  taught  the  primary  colors.  Through 
observation  and  repetition,  he  learns  to  associate  the  name  "red"  with 
the  colors.  He  is  also  taught  designs  such  as  a star,  an  oval,  a tube, 
a cube,  and  a crescent.  This  instruction  is  given  in  the  following  way: 

On  a long  table  there  are  stars,  ovals,  cubes,  tubes,  and  crescents. 

The  child  is  given  a star  and  is  asked  to  find  one  on  the  table  that 

matches  it  or  looks  like  it.  He  then  proceeds  around  the  table  until 

he  finds  the  duplicate.  This  process  takes  much  longer  because  the 
child  must  distinguish  between  various  objects,  which  are  all  before  him. 
Most  low  grade  children  find  this  the  hardest  exercise. 

The  child  is  also  taught  self  control  and  coordination  of  his 
muscles,  self-care,  how  to  dress  himself,  table  manners,  and  personal 
comfort.  In  addition  to  this  training,  he  receives  gymnastic  instruction, 
drill  and  exercise  to  music.  No  means  is  overlooked  in  the  development 
of  these  lower  grade  children. 

After  the  child  w graduates"  from  the  sense  training  class,  he  is 
promoted  to  the  kindergarten  class.  In  this  class  he  is  taught  simple 
coloring,  cutting  out  simple  diagrams,  and  putting  pegs  in  a peg  board. 
This  is  a follow  up  of  the  training  he  received  in  the  sense  class. 

Those  who  are  capable  of  doing  this  work  are  later  promoted  to  the 
first  grade.  They  get  the  same  instruction  as  the  child  in  the  public 
school.  However,  the  teacher  goes  at  a mu  oil  slower  pace  and  the  child 
remains  in  the  class  until  he  learns  the  work.  He  is  taught  simple 
reacting  and  the  alphabet.  In  the  second  grade  he  is  given  more  in- 
struction in  reading  and  begins  to  write.  The  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
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grades  include  simple  arithmetic,  spelling  and  more  reading  and  writing. 
Along  with  his  scholastic  work,  the  child  receives  instruction  in  self- 
control,  cleanliness  and  other  matters  of  personal  hygiene,  obedienc  e, 
industry,  thrift,  moral  behavior  and  a capacity  for  social  life.  The 
school  classes  give  such  instruction  as  each  child  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving* 

For  the  occupational  training  of  younger  girls  there  are  classes  in 
domestic  science,  sewing,  cooking,  household  management,  basket  making, 
and  the  operation  of  machines  of  the  factory  type  for  knitting  stockings 
and  sweaters.  The  older  girls  are  taught  cooking,  work  in  laundry,  work 
in  kitchen,  and  practical  nursing  care  of  children.  Seme  of  the  older 
girls  assist  the  matron  and  help  the  younger  girls  in  the  instruction 
of  dressing  and  caring  for  themselves* 

The  training  of  boys  includes  painting,  carpentry,  sanding,  broom 
and  brush  making,  weaving  of  rugs,  shoe  repairing  and  die-making.  The 
older  boys  are  taught  fanning  and  dairying,  plumbing,  more  detailed 
painting,  barbering  and  working  in  the  bakery.  The  older  boys  some- 
times assist  the  supervisor  in  the  electric  shop,  plumbing  and  painting, 
and  in  the  store  rooms.  They  also  help  care  for  small  boys. 

The  following  lists  of  possible  occupations  at  various  mental  age 
levels  were  made  by  the  instructors  at  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School. 

Mental  Age  3 or  below 
Boys 

1.  Picking  up  and  piling  stones  and  wood. 

2.  Picking  up  stones  in  cart. 

3.  Using  rake,  shovel  and  pick. 

4.  Floorpolishing  with  rope  rubber. 

5.  Sanding  flat  surfaces. 

6.  Sawing  at  random  vtith  small  hand  saw. 
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Girls 


1.  Floor  polishing  with  rope  rubber. 

2.  Picking  up  and  carrying  to  proper, 
receptacle,  paper,  rags,  etc. 

3.  Carrying  dirty  clothes  to  laundry  bag. 

4*  Moving  tables,  chairs  in  house  cleaning. 

5.  Table  polishing  with  oiled  rags. 

6.  Carrying  metal  dishes  from  dining  room. 

Mental  Age  of  4 
Boys 

1.  Sorting  wood. 

2.  Chopping  kindling  with  hatchet. 

3.  Loading  teams  with  shovel. 

4.  Rough  grading  with  pick,  shovel  and  hoe. 

5.  1 earing  into  strips  and  sewing  rags  for  rugs. 

6.  Sawing  to  a line  with  a hand  saw. 

7.  Spool  knitting. 

8.  Sandpapering  to  a line. 

Girls 

1.  Plain  weaving  on  loom. 

2.  Spool  knitting. 

3.  Tearing  into  strips  and  sewing  rags  for  rugs. 

4»  Elementary  sewing  of  various  stitches. 

5.  Cutting  out  pictures  for  scrap  book 

6.  Stringing  and  shelling  beans  for  kitchen  and  cannery. 

7.  Laundry.  Carrying  clothes. 

Mental  Age  of  5 
Boys 

1.  Sandpapering  of  furniture. 

2.  Dishwashing. 

3.  Vegetable  paring. 

4.  Bed  Making. 

5.  Laundry. 

6.  Scrubbing  and  polishing  floors. 

7.  Cutting  rags  with  scissors  into  accurate  strips. 

8.  Sorting  bristles  for  brushes. 

9.  Tending  washing  machine  in  laundry. 

Girls 

1.  Pattern  weaving  on  loom. 

2.  Rag  Rug  Weaving. 

3.  Bed  Making 

4.  Knitting 
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5.  Dishwashing. 

6.  Cutting  rags  with  scissors, 
into  accurate  strips. 

7.  Crocheting  (chain  stitch) 


Mental  Age  of  6 
Boys 

1.  Brushmaking. 

2.  Mowing  with  hand  scythe. 

3.  dement  mixing  and  mason's  helper. 

4»  Rag  rug  weaving. 

5.  Kitchen  Helper 

6.  Harnessing  and  unharnessing  horses, 
driving  single  wagon. 

7.  Waxing,  sweeping  and  helping  on  ward. 

Girls 

1.  Rag  rug  weaving  with  pattern. 

2.  Knitting  and  purling. 

3.  Bnbroidery. 

4.  laundry. 

5.  Working  on  ward  as  assistant. 

6.  °rocheting. 

Mental  Age  of  7 
Boys 

1.  Weeding. 

2.  Painting. 

3.  Shoe  Repairing 

4.  Driving  2 horse  team. 

5 . Caring  for  horses  and  bam. 

6.  ^room  making. 

7.  Hoeing  garden. 

3.  Carpenter  work. 

9.  Black anith  helper. 

10.  Plowing  ard  Cultivating. 

11.  Sewing  butt  ins  and  patches  in  mending  room. 

12.  Sewing  towels  and  napkins. 

(iris 

1.  Sweeping  and  dusting. 

2.  Braiding  and  sewing  rag  rugs. 
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3.  Knitting. 

4*  Crocheting,  filling  in  mesh. 

5.  Operating  household  machine. 

6.  Stitching  cloth  reins  for  toys. 

7.  "Weaving  napkins  and  towels. 

8.  Harvesting  garden  vegetables. 

9*  Operating  loom  with  pattern. 

The  following  lists  represent  the  type  of  work  the  boys  and  girls 
are  able  to  perform  while  on  parole. 

Mental  Age  of  8 
Boys 

1.  Operating  Engineer's  helper. 

2.  Shaving. 

3.  Carpenter's  helper. 

4.  Basket  making. 

5.  Meat  Cutter's  helper. 

6.  Painting. 

7.  Ironing. 

8.  Pitching  and  loading  hay. 

9.  Cx  teamster. 

10.  General  Cow  Barn  work. 

11.  Milking  and  Stripping. 

12.  Hair  Cutting. 

Girls 

1.  Laundry. 

2.  Basket  Making. 

3.  Stencil  Work. 

4.  Making  Hooked  Rugs. 

5.  Makinr  dresses  cut  out  by  others. 

6.  Embroidery,  (buttonhole  stitch 
French  knots. ) 

7.  Dressing  Dolls. 

8.  Kitchen  Helper. 

9.  Laundry. 

Mental  Age  of  9 
Boys 

1.  Band,  Drums. 

2 . Gardener ' s helper . 

3.  Mattress  and  Pillow  Making. 

4.  Operating  Foot  Power  Printing  Press. 

5.  Furniture  Repairing. 
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6.  Shoe  Repairing. 

7.  Hi^i  Class  Yfoodwork  where  accuracy  in 
following  design  is  necessary. 

Girls. 

1.  "Waitress. 

2.  Pottery. 

3.  Basketry. 

4*  Orchestra,  drums. 

5.  Plain  Cooking. 

6.  Cutting  out  and  making  Dresses. 

7.  Laundry. 

8.  Pillow  Lace  ^“aking. 

9.  Power  Sewing  Machines. 

10.  Pantry  Helper. 

Mental  Age  of  10 
Boys 

1.  Electrician's  Helper. 

2.  Band,  Carnet  and  Brass. 

3.  Gardener’s  Helper. 

4.  Shellacing  and  Varnishing. 

5.  Sign  Painting. 

6.  Printing. 

Girls. 

1.  Orchestra,  Violin  Cornet,  Saxophone. 

2.  Fancy  Cooking,  Cakes. 

3.  Laundry. 

4.  Embroi dery( Swedish  Darning. ) 

5.  Canning  Plant.  Slicing  Machine. 

6.  All  Over  Housework. 

Mental  Age  of  11 
Boys 

1.  Band,  Slide  Trombone. 

2.  Janitor  Woric. 

Girls 

1.  Canning  Plant,  Power  dealer. 

2.  Folding,  Checking  from  slips  and 
bundling  laundry. 

3.  Pillow  Lace  Making. 

4.  Pastry  and  all-round  family  cook. 

5.  Orchestra,  First  Violin,  Cello,  Flute 
and  Clarinet. 
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Aside  from  the  academic  teaching  at  the  Femald  School  there  are 
abundant  opportunities  for  recreation  and  amustment.  Dances,  Movies, 
Plays  and  various  entertainment  are  furnished  by  the  School*  Religious 
services  are  held  each  Sunday  to  give  each  boy  and  girl  an  opportunity  to 
attend  the  service  of  his  faith* 

To  sum  up  what  is  expected  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  School, 

Dr.  C.  S.  Raymond,  Superintendent  of  Wrentham  State  School,  Wrentham, 
Massachusetts,  has  this  to  say: 

There  are  no  known  methods  of  psychological  testing 
by  use  of  ?/hich  it  is  possible  to  state  definitely  that 
a child  with  a certain  mental  age  will  satisfactorily 
perform  any  given  occupation.  A boy  with  the  mental  age 
of  nine  may  learn  to  do  house  painting  well  enough  to  earn 
a good  wage  under  a boss  painter,  but  others  viith  a mental 
age  of  ten  or  twelve  or  higher,  may  never  be  able  to  do 
satisfactory  work  along  that  line..... A good  body,  in- 
dustrious habits,  dependability,  good  behavior,  and  a 
desire  to  please  are  assets  which  are  essential  for  the 
economic  and  social  success  of  most  people,  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  mentally  deficient.  A lack  of  one 
accounts  for  much  of  the  variation  in  performance  that  is 
observed  in  many  children  with  the  same  mental  age  level.  12 


12.  C.  S.  Raymond,  M.  D. , “Industrial  Possibilities  of  the 
Feebleminded  Within  an  Institution,"  Reprinted  from  Proceedings  of 
the  Fiftieth  Annual  Sessi on  of  the  American  Association  of  the 
Study  of  the  Feebleminded.  Toronto,  Canada,  June,1926. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PAROLE  AND  SUPERVISION 


In  April,  1922,  the  following  law  was  enacted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  providing  for  the  parole  of  inmates  of  the  State  School  for 
the  feebleminded: 

The  trustees  of  a state  school  for  the  feebleminded 
may  permit  any  inmate  of  the  school  to  leave  the  institu- 
tion on  parole  for  such  length  of  time  and  on  such  condi- 
tion as  they  may  determine  and  may  from  time  to  time  extend 
the  period  of  such  parole  or  change  the  conditions  upon  which 
it  is  granted.  They  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made 
prior  to  the  granting  of  such  parole  as  to  the  home  into 
which  such  inmate  is  to  go  if  paroled  and  other  conditions 
and  circumstances  which  may  affect  his  welfare  and  behavior  and 
shall  provide  such  supervision  of  paroled  inmates  as  they  deem 
necessary  for  his  welfare.  They  shall  have  such  powers  as 
to  the  revocation  of  the  permit  and  as  to  the  return  of  the 
inmate  to  whom  it  has  been  granted  as  are  provided  by  law 
for  the  return  of  insane  and  feebleminded  persons  to  the 
institutions  from  which  they  have  been  temporarily  released. 

No  length  of  absence  on  parole  under  this  section  from  a state 
school  for  the  feebleminded  shall  be  constructed  as  a dis- 
char  ge  ther  ef  r om . 13 

Following  the  approval  of  the  Parole  Law,  the  Walter  E.  Femald 
State  School  adopted  the  following  parole  policy: 

I.  Previous  to  the  parole  of  any  patient  a formulated 
plan  for  the  patient  is  to  be  devised  through  the 
social  service  investigation  of  the  entire  situation.. 

By  this  means  the  home  and  environment  are  approved, 
references  obtained,  and  plans  made  for  the  patient's 
work,  recreation,  supervision  and  other  details. 

II.  Plan  for  the  patient  is  presented  to  the  medical 
staff  for  approval. 


13.  Acts  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  1922, 
Chapter  337.  s.  8SA 
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III.  If  plans  for  patient  include  placement  away  from 
relatives,  nearest  relatives  are  visited  and  ad- 
vised of  plans  and  their  cooperation  obtained. 

The  parole  system  and  methods  of  supervision  are 
explained  in  detail. 

IV.  Superintendent,  physician  in  charge  and  social 
worker  have  personal  interviews  with  the  patient 
regarding  parole. 

V.  The  physician  shall  make  an  examination  previous 
to  parole. 

VI.  A psychometric  examination  is  given,  unless  this 
had  been  done  within  the  previous  year. 

VII.  Types  selected  for  Parole: 

(a)  Morons  in  good  physical  condition  who  have 
received  all  the  training  they  can  acquire 
from  the  institution,  have  become  stable  in 
their  habits  of  industry  and  conduct,,  and  have 
made  some  effort  on  their  own  behalf.  These 
usually  have  reached  a stage  in  their  development 
where  they  must  be  expected  to  become  an  economic 
asset  and  adjust  to  community  life  on  their 
mental  level.  Such  types  are  usually  selected 
for  parole  by  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the 
older  boys  and  girls. 

(b)  Patients  whose  relatives  have  requested  release 
from  the  institution  and  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  social  worker  in  plans  for  parole 
and  supervision.  Such  patients  may  become  self- 
sustaining  by  working  outside  and  living  at 
heme  or  partially  self-supporting  by  chores  or 
light  work  about  the  heme. 

(c)  Patients  who  have  received  all  the  training  the 
institution  can  give  but  are  incapable  of  self 
support.  Relatives  are  financially  able  to 
support, and  desire  patient  to  return  home. 
Eventual  institutional  care  may  again  be  ex- 
pected by  change  in  the  family  situation, 
through  death  of  the  nearest  relative,  financial 
adversity,  etc.  Such  types  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  may  be  lew  grade  in  men- 
tality, spastic,  paralytics,  etc. 
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VIII.  Types  of  Placement: 


(a)  Entirely  new  environment  in  which  patient 
is  expected  to  earn  his  living  by  putting 
to  practice  the  training  received  in  the 
School.  A home  is  included  in  this  place- 
ment, in  which  the  patient  is  part  of  the 
family  life,  althou^i  not  necessarily  taken 
entirely  into  the  family  circle.  For  ex- 
ample, boys  who  work  on  farms  or  girls  em- 
ployed in  domestic  work.  Type  "a"  are 
usually  selected  for  this  placement. 

(b)  Homes  of  relatives  or  friends  approved  by 
the  social  worker  as  suitable  environment 
for  patients.  Type  Mb”  and  "ctt  are 
selected. 

As  stated  in  the  Parole  Law  and  the  Parole  Policy  of  the  Vfalter  E. 
Femald  State  School,  the  social  worker  is  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  the  parolees,  and  for  the  investigation  of  a placement  for  the  candi- 
date for  parole.  She  is  interested  in  securing  a placement  where  the 
parolee  can  be  further  trained  and  developed  to  his  fullest  capacity  into 
a useful  and  self  respecting  member  of  the  community.  It  is  also  the  so- 
cial worker's  responsibility  to  inform  the  employer  about  the  mentally  de- 
ficient boy  or  girl  he  will  onploy.  The  following  is  a statement  which 
is  given  to  the  employer  to  help  him  in  his  understanding  of  the  parolee: 

These  boys  and  girls  came  to  our  school  for  training  and  care 
because  they  were  feebleminded  and  are  not  able  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  normal  persons  of  their  own  age.  They 
have  received  a period  of  training  at  the  institution  which 
we  feel  has  established  habits  of  work  and  play  and  made 
then  more  stable  in  their  emotional  life.  They  are  not 
idiots,  neither  are  they  insane  or  dangerous  persons.  We 
believe  they  are  ready  to  return  to  the  community  to  put 
their  training  to  some  practical  use  so  they  will  not 
remain  dependent  upon  others  for  a living.  However,  it 
is  well  to  remember  that  thou^i  of  mature  years  in  actual 
age,  they  are  and  always  will  be  essentially  children. 

To  illustrate  the  fact  of  their  deficient  mentality:  If 

you  lost  a finger  you  would  never  be  able  to  grow  another 
but  must  learn  to  use  your  hand  and  make  the  most  of  it 
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■without  expecting  it  to  be  quite  as  useful 
as  the  other  hand..  So  with  a defect  in  men- 
tality. If  part  of  it  is  lacking,  we  must 
understand  that  this  defect  can  never  be 
cured  nor  changed  by  any  method.  We  must 
discover  what  ability  is  there,  train  it  to 
do  its  best,  and  make  the  most  of  its  capacity, 
developing  all  the  assets,  although  recognizing 
that  there  are  liabilities.  14 

The  social  worker  is  obligated  to  inform  the  employer  about  suggestions 
for  supervision  of  the  parolee.  The  employer  is  told  that  success  or  fail- 
ure depends,  to  a great  extent,  on  conscientious  guidance,  tactful  man- 
agement, and  discreet  direction  of  all  the  activities  of  the  person,  not 
only  in  his  work,  but  in  his  recreation  and  use  of  spare  time.  The  men- 
tally deficient  person  lacks  judgment  and  reasoning  power,  he  is  suggest- 
ible to  the  influence  of  others  for  good  or  badj  he  is  not  able  to  think 
clearly  or  rapidly  in  unusual  situations,  he  is  unable  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience or  to  apply  a previous  lesson  to  today's  occurrence,  and  he  lacks 
foresight  to  see  the  results  of  his  actions.  The  employer  is  encouraged 
to  use  definite  advice  in  a particular  situation  rather  than  moralizing 
in  a general  way.  It  gives  the  parolee  a feeling  that  the  employer  is 
genuinely  friendly  and  has  a personal  interest  in  him.  Finally  the  em- 
ployer is  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  social  worker  regarding  spending 
and  saving  money,  buying  of  clothing,  further  training  in  the  job  he  has 
been  assigned  to  do,  and  his  assistance  in  every  day  problems. 

The  supervision  of  the  parolee  on  the  part  of  the  social  worker 
depends  upon  the  type  boy  or  girl  on  parole.  For  the  most  part  the 


14*  Suggestions  to  Employers  of  Mentally  Deficient  Boys  and 
Girls.  Prepared  by  the  Social  Service~T)epartment,  V,1  alter  b.  FeTnald 
State  School,  Waverley,  Mass. 
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boys  and  girls  have  had  adequate  instruction  in  the  Fernald  State  School 
and  do  not  need  close  supervision.  They  are  able  to  follow  directions 
given  by  the  employer  and  their  behavior  is  acceptable  to  the  community. 

If  for  any  reason  their  behavior  is  not  acceptable  to  the  community,  they 
are  returned  to  the  Fernald  State  School  for  observation  by  the  physician 
in  charge  of  them.  The  type  of  employer  selected  by  the  social  worker  is 
generally  one  who  is  capable  of  handling  the  person  paroled  to  him.  Most 
of  the  employers  have  been  known  to  the  school  for  many  years.  Yfhen  the 
employer  is  unable  to  cope  with  a problan,  the  social  worker  is  called 
upon  to  help  with  its  solution.  Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  parole 
need  a great  deal  of  supervision  in  financial  matters.  They  are  unable 
to  shop  wisely  or  to  choose  the  type  of  clothing  they  need.  Supervision 
includes  taking  the  parolee  on  shopping  trips,  with  the  hope  of  instruct- 
ing him  how  to  shop  wisely,  how  to  select  bargains  and  what  type  of  clothing 
he  should  wear.  As  stated  before,  the  mental  defective  lacks  judgnent  and 
reasoning  power,  therefore  much  time  is  spent  in  helping  him  gain  sane. 

The  social  worker  takes  the  parolee  on  topping  trips,  pointing  out  va- 
rious places  of  interest,  the  shopping  center,  and  how  to  get  there  via 
the  subway.  She  also  takes  him  out  to  eat  in  some  large  restaurant.  This 
helps  the  parolee  overcome  some  of  his  fears  of  going  out  in  public. 

After  several  shopping  trips,  he  can  go  alone  and  seems  to  feel  a sense 
of  pride  in  his  accomplishment. 

Ihe  social  worker  endeavors  to  meet  both  the  fear  of  community  life 
and  the  desire  for  institutional  protection  by  building  up  some  stability 
and  security  in  the  parolee’s  new  life.  As  he  gains  more  experience 
apart  from  ihe  school  he  is  gradually  given  more  privileges,  a wider  scope 
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to  his  activities  and  added  responsibilities  as  he  proves  capable  of 
taking  them.  Some  can  apply  the  lessons  learned  under  supervision  and 
succeed  in  becoming  more  independent,  while  others  are  unable  to  reach 
the  goal.  Those  who  do  successfully  become  independent  are  more  apt  to 
be  discharged  before  others.  15 

The  number  of  patients  paroled  from  the  Walter  E.  Femald  State 
School  each  year  totals  about  100  boys  and  girls,  yet  the  total  population 
of  the  school  is  between  1,900  and  2,000.  This  is  explained  in  the  1933 
annual  report  of  the  School: 

For  several  years  the  encouraging  side  of  parole  has  been 
presented.  However,  at  this  point  it  seems  wise  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  parole  of  new  girls,  particularly,  is  at  a stand- 
still. The  reasons  for  this  seem  to  be  largely  centered  around 
the  type  of  patients  admitted  to  the  institution  in  recent  years. 

With  the  selection  of  admissions  limited  largely  to  those  who 
present  behavior  problems  and,  therefore,  are  most  urgent  for 
removal  from  the  community,  it  is  found  to  affect  the  number  of 
patients  who  are  suitable  for  later  return  to  the  community.  If 
the  group  of  higher  grade  patients  within  the  institution  is 
largely  composed  of  unstable,  erratic,  maladjusted  individuals, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  patients  cannot  meet 
the  requiranents  of  life  and  work  outside  the  institution  and 
cannot  be  handled  by  the  average  employer.  Ytfhen  trials  are 
given  them,  the  same  facts  which  make  them  maladjusted  within 
the  institution  increase  the  problems  of  supervision.  16 


15.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  , Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Yfalter  E.  Reraald  State  School  for  the  year  ending  Nov.  30.  1938.  p.7 

16.  Ibid.,  p.7 
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CHAPTER  V 


PRESENTATION  OF  TEN  CASES 


Hilda  J. 


Hilda  was  the  last  of  two  children.  Her  father  would 
not  claim  her  as  his  child.  Her  mother  was  insane,  sexu- 
ally promiscuous,  very  nervous,  feebleminded  and  a pauper. 
Hilda  was  in  the  care  of  the  State  because  of  neglect  of 
her  parents. 

She  was  admitted  to  the  Walter  E.  Femald  State  School 
at  the  request  of  the  State.  Her  early  history  stated 
that  she  was  backward  in  school,  rough,  boisterous,  bold, 
ugly  and  brazen  in  manner.  She  was  untidy  in  her  habits 
and  tore  and  destroyed  her  clothing,  she  was  very  ill- 
tempered  and  suggestible.  Ihere  was  a question  of  psycho- 
pathic personality. 

When  admitted  to  the  Femald  State  School  she  had  a 
C.  A.  of  13-2,  M.  A.  8-10  and  an  I.  Q.  of  68.  She  was 
rather  saucy  and  smart  in  her  attitude  and  was  difficult 
to  control.  Within  a year  at  the  School,  she  seemed  to 
adjust  to  the  routine  and  made  a few  friends.  The  matron 
and  older  girls  devoted  much  attention  to  her  which  helped 
in  her  adjustment.  After  five  years  in  the  School  she 
seemed  to  have  days  when  she  would  behave  in  an  erratic 
manner,  would  be  loud,  noisy  and  boisterous;  this  would  be 
followed  by  a very  quiet,  obedient  manner.  Her  change  in 
temperament  was  due  to  her  psychopathic  personality.  The 
doctor  helped  her  work  through  some  of  her  difficulty  by 
frequent  talks.  Hilda  was  placed  in  the  kitchen  and 
attended  the  Manual.  She  was  considered  very  industrious. 
She  completed  the  fourth  grade  in  school  work.  After 
ten  years  in  the  School,  Hilda  seemed  to  change  from  a 
person  with  a very  bad  disposition  to  one  with  a very 
pleasing  personality.  She  was  a leader  among  the  girls 
and  was  very  well  liked.  Her  work  was  excellent  in  the 
canning  room.  She  was  said  to  be  capable,  ambitious, 
liked  to  fool,  but  got  her  work  done.  She  was  very  reli- 
able. After  fourteen  years  she  obtained  the  following 
psychological  ratings  M.  A.  11-10  and  an  I.  Q.  of  69. 

The  psychologist  reported  that  Hilda  was  cooperative  and 
serious  in  her  approach.  She  was  most  responsive  to  praise 


and  dealt  very  well  with  concrete  problems. 

Hilda  was  paroled  to  an  employer  who  operated  a rest 
home  for  aged  people.  She  was  assigned  to  general  house- 
work. She  adjusted  well  at  this  home,  due  to  the  praise 
and  attention  she  got  from  her  employer  and  the  patients. 

Hilda  was  competent  in  her  work,  but  lacked  social  poise. 

The  social  worker,  through  a series  of  interviews,  talked 
with  Hilda  regarding  her  mannerisms.  These  interviews 
consisted  of  pointing  out  reasons  for  having  poise  and 
good  manners  and  how  it  helps  people  to  get  along  in  life. 

Hilda  and  the  social  worker  took  frequent  shopping  trips. 

YJhile  on  these  shopping  trips,  social  worker  and  Hilda  had 
lunch  at  various  eating  places  which  gave  her  an  opportunity 
to  learn  poise  in  public.  Hilda  was  willing  to  learn  and 
showed  considerable  interest  in  the  interviews  and  talks. 

In  the  absence  of  the  social  worker,  the  employer  cooper- 
ated with  frequent  talks  with  Hilda. 

Hilda  expressed  a desire  to  shop  for  clothing  and 
this  opportunity  was  given  her.  She  was  instructed  how 
to  select  clothes  that  would  be  suitable  for  her  and 
h ov/  to  spend  her  money  economically.  After  three  or  four 
such  shopping  trips  together  Hilda  was  permitted  to  go  alone. 

Her  purchases  showed  very  good  selection.  Hilda  was  most 
grateful  to  the  social  worker,  expressing  the  fact  that  she 
had  never  been  so  happy  and  contented  and  all  because  the 
social  worker  had  placed  confidence  in  her  judgment.  The 
employer  felt  that  after  Hilda  had  been  allowed  to  go  and 
come  by  herself,  she  was  much  happier  and  did  better  work. 

In  this  case  we  see  a girl  who  was  admitted  with  a C.  A.  of  13-12, 
a M.  A.  of  8-10  and  an  I.  Q.  of  68.  She  was  diagnosed  a moron.  Upon 
her  admission  she  was  loud,  boisterous  and  brazen  in  her  manner.  There 
was  some  question  of  a psychopathic  personality.  During  her  fourteen 
years  in  the  School  she  changed  from  a person  with  a bad  disposition  to 
one  with  a very  pleasing  personality.  This  change  in  temperament  was  due 
to  her  psychopathic  personality  and  the  companionship  she  received  from  the 
other  girls  and  matron.  She  was  taught  general  housework  in  the  School 
cannery  and  kitchen.  She  did  excellent  work  and  was  a very  reliable 
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worker.  Because  of  the  fine  work  she  was  doing  it  was  felt  that  Hilda 
should  be  considered  for  parole  in  a home  where  she  could  do  general 
housework.  At  the  time  of  parole  she  had  obtained  a M.  A.  of  11-10  and 
an  I.  Q.  of  69*  While  on  parole,  Hilda  needed  supervision  in  financial 
matters  and  instruction  about  buying  clothes.  She  also  needed  the  support 
of  the  social  worker  during  her  first  few  months  on  parole,  to  give  her 
reassurance  and  encouragement.  The  social  worker  visited  every  two  weeks 
to  talk  with  her  and  took  her  on  a few  shopping  trips.  After  a few 
such  trips,  Hilda  was  able  to  go  alone.  She  showed  very  good  selection 
of  her  clothing. 


Ruth  J. 


Ruth  was  the  fourth  of  five  children.  Her  father  was 
a house  painter  who  was  lazy  and  did  not  understand  the 
care  of  children.  Her  mother  was  immoral,  deaf,  mentally 
deficient  and  sexually  promiscuous.  She  was  a very  poor 
housekeeper  and  never  cared  for  her  children.  She  sent 
Huth  on  the  street  soliciting.  Brothers  were  all  lazy  and 
one  sister  was  committed  to  the  Lancaster  School  for  Girls, 
was  later  honorably  discharged. 


Ruth  was  admitted  to  the  Femald  State  School  at  the 
request  of  the  department  of  Public  Welfare.  She  was  a 
sex  delinquent  who  would  remain  on  the  street  all  ni$it. 
She  was  easily  influenced  and  showed  no  stability*  very 
childish  in  her  manner. 


When  admitted  to  the  Fernald  School  she  was  diagnosed  a 
moron  and  sex  delinquent.  She  made  a good  adjustment  as 
one  of  the  older  girls  '‘mothered”  her  and  made  a good  deal 
of  her*  this  gave  Ruth  a feeling  of  being  wanted.  She  liked 
school  very  much  and  completed  the  fourth  grade.  There 
were  no  sex  habits  noted.  She  was  willing  and  an  industri- 
ous worker.  At  times  she  was  saucy,  but  with  the  help  of 
the  doctor  and  matron  she  improved  a great  deal.  This  conduct 
was  a reflection  of  her  home  life  where  she  was  very  saucy 
and  received  no  correction.  After  five  years  in  the  School 
she  was  rather  shy  but  a willing  worker  and  was  easy  to  man- 
age by  older  girls.  She  worked  in  the  Manual  and  in  the 
laundry  where  she  did  very  good  work.  After  nine  years  she 
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was  placed  in  domestic  science  class  where  she  received 
instruction  in  meals,  cookery  of  meats,  breads  and  general 
housework.  She  was  a dependable  and  steady  girl.  Her  work 
was  excellent. 

Ruth  was  paroled  as  a maid.  Her  psychological  rating 
was  C.  A.  27,  M.  A.  10  and  I.  Q.  65.  She  made  an  excellent 
adjustment  as  the  family  made  her  feel  at  home  and  were 
kind  to  her.  Ruth  missed  the  family  life  that  most  children 
had  and  this  was  a very  good  substitute.  She  wa3  happy  and 
willing  to  please.  The  social  worker  helped  Ruth  with  her 
finances  as  she  was  unable  to  handle  them.  Shopping  trips 
were  arranged  and  the  social  7forker  explained  the  differences 
in  prices  of  clothes.  A budget  was  made  for  Ruth  to  show 
her  how  to  keep  her  ’’spending  money*’  and  her  ’’income.”  Ruth 
was  anxious  to  learn  and  after  a year  proudly  displayed  a 
well  kept  budget.  She  did  not  have  to  be  told  over  and  over 
about  buying  clothes.  She  was  bright  enough  to  learn  after  a 
few  trips  and  long  talks  with  the  social  worker.  Ruth  was 
able  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  going  to  town  alone. 

She  was  dependable  and  reliable.  Her  employer  noted  this 
and  began  to  give  her  little  responsibilities.  She  carried 
out  her  responsibilities  very  well  and  the  employer  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  her  work  she  gave  her  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  the  two  year  old  baby.  Ruth  felt  a little  un- 
certain about  this,  but  after  talking  it  over  with  the  social 
worker  and  receiving  reassurance  that  she  was  capable  of  doing 
the  job,  she  was  willing  to  try.  She  needed  encouragement 
and  the  support  of  the  social  worker  until  she  gained  confi- 
dence in  herself.  The  employer  cooperated  with  the  social 
worker  in  helping  her  gain  that  confidence. 

This  girl  when  admitted  to  the  School  had  a psychological  rating 
of  C.  A.  13-2,  M.  A.  9-7  and  I.  Q.  60.  After  sixteen  years  in  the  School 
she  obtained  a M.  A.  of  10  years  and  an  I.  Q.  of  65.  Ruth  had  received 
little  training  at  home.  She  was  permitted  to  roam  the  streets  at  night 
and  was  considered  a sex  delinquent.  In  the  School,  Ruth  found  compan- 
ions with  older  girls,  which  gave  her  a feeling  of  being  wanted..  She  re- 
ceived training  in  general,  housework,  the  Manual,  and  in  the  laundry. 

After  displaying  considerable  interest  in  domestic  science,  she  was  placed 
in  one  of  the  classes  where  she  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  cookery, 
meats  and  breads.  She  was  considered  an  excellent  vrorker  who  was  very 
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reliable  in  her  work.  On  the  basis  of  her  performance  and  her  friendly 
attitude  Ruth  was  considered  for  parole  as  a maid. 

She  has  been  on  parole  for  three  years,  during  which  time  she  made 
an  excellent  adjustment.  The  family  made  her  feel  a part  of  the  group 
which  helped  in  her  adjustment.  Ruth  needed  the  social  worker  to  help 
her  with  her  financial  matters  and  as  a person  to  whom  she  could  go  for 
support.  At  first  she  was  insecure  and  felt  incapable  of  doing  the  job,  but 
with  monthly  visits  from  the  social  worker  she  was  able  to  overcome  this 
feeling.  The  social  worked  acted  as  a means  of  moral  support  for  Ruth 
until  she  was  able  to  gain  confidence  in  herself.  Ruth  was  able  to  accept 
responsibility  of  caring  for  the  two  year  old  baby  in  her  employer’s 
home,  after  many  talks  with  the  social  worker.  The  employer  cooperated 
■with  the  social  worker. 


Wayne  K. 

Wayne  was  the  second  of  eleven  children.  His 
father  was  a mild  sort  of  man  who  was  considered  to 
be  mentally  deficient.  Mother  died  of  tuberculosis. 

She  was  high  strung  and  subject  to  fits.  One  brother 
was  diagnosed  as  psychotic.  Other  brothers  seemed 
retarded  to  some  extent.  Parents  seriously  neglected 
Wayne.  He  was  not  allowed  in  the  house  except  at  meal 
time  and  made  to  sleep  on  the  porch  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  They  were  extremely  cruel  to  him. 

When  admitted  to  the  Fernald  State  School  he  was 
diagnosed  a moron,  behavior  problem,  practiced  sex  habits, 
and  very  destructive.  His  psychological  rating  was 
C.  A.  12-10,  M.  A.  9-1  and  I.  Q.  70.  He  seemed  to  adjust 
well  due  to  the  fact  he  had  companionship  and  attention 
which  he  did  not  receive  at  home.  He  was  shy,  quiet  and 
a good  worker.  In  school  he  was  able  to  do  fourth  grade 
work.  He  needed  a great  deal  of  supervision  in  his  work. 

After  eight  years  he  was  placed  in  farm  training  class 
where  he  was  instructed  in  farm  chores  such  as  feeding  cattle, 
caring  for  crops  and  helping  around  the  barn.  He  seemed 
to  have  one  handicap,  he  was  very  excitable  and,  therefore, 
needed  supervision. 
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Wayne  was  paroled  to  work  on  a poultry  farm*  His 
psychological  rating  was  C.  A.  25-9,  M.  A.  10-^9  and  I.  Q. 
67.  The  work  he  had  been  taught  to  do  on  the  farm  was 
a benefit  to  him  while  on  parole.  was  assigned  to 
work  in  the  garden  and  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  car- 
ing for  and  feeding  the  chickens.  He  did  excellent 
work  but  was  in  need  of  constant  supervision  because 
he  would  become  excitable  at  the  least  thing  he  did 
wrong.  The  social  worker  devoted  her  efforts  in  talking 
with  Wayne  about  this  feeling.  She  pointed  out  to  him 
it  was  natural  for  people  to  make  mistakes  and  he  should 
not  feel  so  badly  when  he  made  one.  He  needed  to  be  re- 
assured and  praised  for  the  work  he  was  doing.  Over  a 

period  of  six  months  Wayne  and  the  social  worker  talked 
through  this  feeling,  until  he  accepted  his  mistakes. 

Me  was  also  in  need  of  help  with  his  finances.  The 
social  worker  helped  him  prepare  and  keep  a budget.  He 
was  taken  on  shopping  trips  and  was  anxious  to  learn 

how  to  shop  for  his  clothes.  After  four  years  on  parole 

Wayne  had  lost  his  fear  of  making  mistakes  and  his  work 
had  greatly  improved.  The  employer  cooperated  with  the 
social  worker  in  helping  Wayne  overcome  his  fears. 


This  boy,  upon  admission  to  the  School  had  a psychological  rating 
of  G.  A.  12-10,  M.  A. 9-1  and  I.  Q.  70.  After  fourteen  years  he  was  able 
to  obtain  a M.  A.  of  10-9  and  an  I.  Q.  of  67.  Wayne  was  handicapped 
by  serious  neglect  during  his  early  childhood  and  was  deprived  of  atten- 
tion. At  the  School  he  had  the  companionship  of  the  other  boys,  whi ch 
was  a great  comfort  to  him.  Yfayne  expressed  an  interest  in  farming  and 
he  was  placed  in  a class  where  he  was  taught  some  of  the  principles  of 
farming.  V'ayne  did  excellent  work  and  seemed  deeply  interested  in  his 
work.  Before  his  admission  he  had  been  diagnosed  as'  a behavior  problem, 
but  during  his  fourteen  years  he  presented  no  problem.  This  was  due  to 
the  attention  he  received  from  the  matron  and  the  doctor  in  his  building. 
Wayne’s  fine  performance  and  his  ability  to  get  along  with  others  made 
him  a candidate  for  parole,  ^e  was  paroled  to  a farmer  who  assigned  him 
to  work  in  the  garden.  Because  of  his  excellent  work,  he  was  given  the 
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task  of  caring  for  and  feeding  chickens.  Wayne  needed  the  social  worker 
to  help  him  overcome  his  fear  of  making  mistakes*  Over  a period  of  six 
months  the  social  worker  talked  with  him  and  reassured  him  his  mistakes 
would  not  be  held  against  him.  The  employer  also  reassured  Wayne  that  his 
mistakes  were  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously. 


Carl  T. 


Carl  was  an  illegitimate  child.  Nothing  was  known 
about  his  mother  or  father.  He  was  always  a sickly 
child  and  was  found  starving  and  cold  in  an  attic. 

When  admitted  to  the  f’ernald  State  School  his  psy- 
chological rating  was  C.  A.  11-6,  M.  A.  3-4  and  I.  Q.  29* 
He  was  a very  quiet  and  inoffensive  little  fellow  who  was 
hlways  willing  and  obedient.  After  three  years  he  de- 
veloped a stubborn  attitude  which  was  said  to  be  his  de- 
fense against  the  boys  who  picked  on  him*  ^e  was  very 
conscientious  about  his  work.  He  was  placed  in  the  first 
grade  in  school.  After  five  years  he  was  still  very 
shy,  obedient  and  a willing  worker.  He  was  easily  teased 
and  would  sulk  when  he  was  teased,  but  overcame  this  by 
making  friends  with  a few  of  the  older  boys.  After  ten 
years  he  was  placed  in  the  farm  training  class  where  he 
received  instruction  in  the  feeding  and  caring  of  cattle, 
caring  for  a barn  and  gardening.  He  was  an  industrious 
worker.  Carl  was  taught  to  read  and  write,  a factor 
which  made  him  happy  because  he  could  correspond  with 
others.  He  developed  into  a leader  with  the  boys  in 
all  his  work  and  was  a very  good  influence  upon  them. 

Carl  was  paroled  to  a farmer.  He  was  assigned  to 
work  in  the  garden,  picking  vegetables  and  doing  various 
jobs  around  the  house.  He  was  a very  shy  person  who 
talked  very  little  and  was  not  interested  in  anything 
but  his  work.  The  social  worker  tried  to  interest 
him  in  shopping  trips,  but  that  did  not  appeal  to  him. 

He  preferred  to  remain  on  the  farm  even  on  his  time  off. 
Carl  needed  supervision  with  finances,  therefore,  a 
budget  was  prepared  for  him  and  he  was  instructed  ho?/  to 
use  it.  He  did  not  present  any  behavior  problems  while 
on  parole.  The  anployer  hired  a young  man  who  had  attended 
an  agricultural  school  to  work  on  the  farm.  Carl  did  much 
better  work  than  the  young  man  and  this  pleased  him.  He 
felt  the  sense  of  competition  and  refused  to  let  his  work 
fall  below  its  excellent  rating.  He  seemed  to  work  better 
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under  competition 


In  this  case  we  see  a shy,  inoffensive  little  boy  who  was  left  to 
starve  in  an  attic.  Upon  admissionto  the  ^emald  State  School  he  had  a 
psychological  rating  of  C.  A.  11-6,  M.  A.  3-4,  and  an  I.  Q.  of  29.  He  was 
diagnosed  as  imbecile.  Because  of  his  size  and  his  shiness,  he  was  given 
extra  attention  by  the  matron  in  his  building.  He  received  training  in 
the  sense  training  class.  During  ten  years  in  the  School  he  achieved  an 
I.  Q.  of  58  and  an  M.  A.  of  9.  Through  companionship  with  older  boys  he 
was  able  to  overcome  some  of  his  shiness.  After  five  years  in  the  School 
he  expressed  an  interest  in  farming.  He  v/as  placed  in  the  farm  training 
class  where  he  received  instruction  in  the  principles  of  fanning.  Carl 
was  deeply  interested  in  his  work  and  seemed  to  take  pride  in  all  he  did. 
His  attitude  toward  his  work  and  his  willingness  to  please  made  him  a 
candidate  for  parole.  Carl  was  paroled  to  a farm,  as  he  had  done  such 
excellent  work  in  the  classes  at  school.  On  parole  he  needed  the  social 
worker  for  moral  support  until  he  was  able  to  adjust  to  the  new  routine 
in  his  life.  The  social  worker  also  helped  him  prepare  and  keep  a budget. 
Carl  was  always  shy  but  very  willing  and  pleased  vdth  the  work  he  did. 

His  employer  was  satisfied  with  Carl  and  the  praises  he  gave  him  were 
very  helpful  to  Carl.  During  Carl’s  stay  in  the  School  he  was  taught 
to  read  and  write,  a factor  which  made  him  very  happy  since  he  could 
correspond  with  others. 

Jim  W. 

Jim  was  the  first  of  four  children.  His  father 

was  ill-tempered  but  steady  and  industrious. 

He  seemed  interested  in  his  children.  His  mother 
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was  very  simple  minded  and  alcoholic.  She 
died  of  gall  stones.  Two  brothers  and  one 
sister  were  diagnosed  feebleminded  and 
placed  in  the  Walter  E.  Fernald  State  School. 

Another  brother  was  diagnosed  feebleminded, 
but  was  not  institutionalized. 

Jim  was  admitted  to  the  iernald  State  School 
after  being  examined  and  diagnosed  a moron  and 
social  problem.  His  psychological  rating  was 
C.  A.  8,  M.  A.  6-1.  Q.  75«  Upon  admission  he 
seemed  to  adjust  to  the  routine  of  the  School. 

This  was  due  to  the  companionship  he  had  with  the 
older  boys  and  the  understanding  he  received  from 
the  doctor  and  matron.  He  was  a good  little  boy, 
active,  but  inclined  to  be  whiney  at  times.  He 
had  a speech  difficulty,  stuttering.  This  was 
a great  handicap  to  him  as  it  seemed  to  hinder 
his  progress  in  school  work.  After  two  years 
he  became  a behavior  problem  resulting  from 
teasing  he  received  from  the  older  boys.  He  was 
able  to  overcome  this  problem  by  associating  with 
older  boys.  He  was  placed  in  the  farm  training 
class  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  feeding  and 
caring  of  cattle,  caring  for  the  barn  and  garden- 
ing. Jim  was  very  dependable  and  did  excellent 
work.  He  was  well  liked  by  the  boys  in  his  class. 

Because  of  his  fine  progress,  Jim  was  paroled  to 
a farmer.  His  psychological  rating  was  C.  A.  20,  M.  A.  9 
and  I.  Q.  59.  “e  was  assigned  to  simple  chores 
about  the  farm  and  taking  care  of  ten  cows.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  his  work  and  his  dispo- 
sition was  excellent.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
he  was  working  with  people  who  praised  him  and 
encouraged  him.  No  one  remarked  about  his  stutter- 
ing. At  times  he  became  disgusted  with  his  handicap, 
but,  with  the  help  of  his  employer  and  the  social 
worker  Jim  gradually  accepted  it.  Jim  needed  super- 
vision with  his  money.  He  had  absolutely  no  val- 
ue of  money.  The  social  worker  helped  him  with  a 
budget  and  this  was  accompanied  by  helpful  talks. 

Under  the  social  worker’s  supervision,  Jim  has 
saved  a great  deal  and  has  purchased  several 
Government  bonds.  He  was  not  interested  in 
shopping  as  most  of  his  clothing  consisted  of 
overalls  for  work  on  the  farm.  He  derived  his 
pleasure  from  frequent  trips  to  the  movies  with 
the  employer’s  family.  The  family  accept  him  as 
one  of  the  group  and  this  helps  in  making  Jim  happy. 
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This  boy  was  brought  to  the  Fernald  School  with  a handicap  of 
stuttering.  He  was  very  self  conscious  about  it  which  made  his  adjust- 
ment a little  more  difficult.  However,  with  the  companionship  he  re- 
ceived from  the  other  boys  and  the  attendants,  he  was  able  to  feel  less 
conscious.  He  was  in  a situation  where  others  were  handicapped,  some 
physically  and,  of  course,  mentally.  Upon  his  admission  he  was  diag- 
nosed a moron  with  a C.  A.  8,  M.  A.  6 and  an  I.  Q.  75«  His  handicap 
prevented  him  from  doing  school  work  on  his  mental  level.  He  was  trained 
in  the  farm  classes.  There  his  work  was  excellent  and  Jim  was  well  liked 
by  all  the  boys.  His  attitude  about  his  work  and  his  fine  performance 
made  him  a candidate  for  parole.  Because  of  the  nature  of  his  training,  he 
was  paroled  to  a farmer.  On  the  farm  he  was  assigned  to  the  care  of 
ten  cows  and  work  around  the  house.  He  did  an  excellent  job  and  was 
well  liked  by  the  employer  and  other  farm  hands*  Jim  was  not  interested 
in  many  activities,  only  movies.  His  main  difficulty  was  his  stuttering. 
The  social  worker  helped  him  overcome  his  self  conscious  attitude.  Fre- 
quent trips  each  month  by  the  worker  gave  Jim  more  encouragement.  The 
employer  and  his  family  accepted  him  as  a member  of  the  group  and  never 
mentioned  his  stuttering.  Constant  praise  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
and  the  social  worker  gave  him  a sense  of  pride  in  his  work. 

Mary  M. 

Mary  was  the  fourth  of  thirteen  children.  Three 
sisters  were  placed  in  the  Fernald  State  School.  The 
other  brothers  and  sisters  were  said  to  be  feebleminded. 

Her  father  was  an  alcoholic  and  was  accused  of  having 
relations  vd.th  Mary.  Her  mother  was  feebleminded  and  ill- 
iterate but  a very  good  housekeeper  and  likeable.  Mater- 
nal Aunt  and  Uncle  were  f eebleminded.  The  Maternal  Grandfather 
was  an  alcoholic  and  a Maternal  Cousin  was  feebleminded. 
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Mary  was  admitted  to  the  School  because  of  the 
following  diagnosis:  moron,  sexual  delinquent,  emotion- 
ally unstable,  sensitive  and  impulsive.  Her  psycholog- 
ical rating  was  C.  A.  15,  M.  A.  3-2  and  I.  Q.  54. 

Upon  admission  she  was  homesick  but  soon  got  over 
that  feeling  by  making  friends  with  the  other  girls. 

Later,  her  sisters  were  admitted  to  the  School  and  this 
helped  in  her  adjustment.  She  was  obedient,  quiet, 
likeable  and  tried  hard  to  please.  She  did  not  show 
any  interest  in  sexual  matters;  was  very  slow  in 
her  work,  but  after  three  years  in  the  School  she  did 
very  good  work.  She  was  plased  in  the  domestic  science 
classes  and  was  taught  simple  cooking,  baking,  pastry 
and  how  to  make  sandwiches.  Later  she  was  placed  in  the 
advanced  science  classes. 

Mary  was  paroled  after  nine  years  in  the  School. 

Her  psychological  rating  was  C.  A.  24,  M.  A.  10-7  and 
I.  Q.  66.  She  was  employed  as  a maid  in  a hospital. 

There  she  was  assigned  work  in  the  diet  kitchen,  setting 
up  trays  for  patients  and  delivering  them  to  the  re- 
spective floors.  She  was  very  cooperative  and  a willing 
worker.  Mary  needed  supervision  along  the  lines  of 
finances,  shopping  and  her  inclination  to  be  stubborn  at 
times.  The  social  worker  talked  with  her  regarding  her 
job.  She  felt  the  other  workers  disliked  her  and  knew 
more  than  she  did.  The  social  'worker  pointed  out  to 
Mary  that  she  had  a job  to  do  and  the  others  had  their 
jobs  to  do,  but  that  her  job  was  just  as  important  to 
the  other  employees.  Slowly  Mary  began  to  adjust  to 
her  job.  She  needed  encouragement  and  praise,  which  the 
social  worker  e^ve  ha*.  The  employer  was  cautious  to 
praise  her  at  every  opportunity.  Later,  three  other  girls 
were  paroled  to  the  same  hospital  and  their  presence 
there  wras  a great  help  to  Mary's  morale.  Her  work  im- 
proved a great  deal  and  her  disposition  changed  for  the 
better.  Mary  was  taken  on  shopping  trips,  which  she 
enjoyed.  Her  judgment  was  good  regarding  the  selection 
of  her  clothing.  Mary  received  instructions  in  keep- 
ing a budget  for  her  ” spending1*  and  ’’income.'* 

This  girl  was  admitted  to  the  School,  diagnosed  as  a moron,  sexual 
delinquent  and  emotionally  unstable.  She  had  a C.  A.  of  15,  M.  A.  8-2 
and  an  I.  Q.  of  54«  She  had  very  little  home  training  which  resulted  in 
her  delinquency.  In  the  School  she  found  friends  among  the  other  girls 
and  the  group  living  she  experienced  helped  in  her  adjustment.  Mary  showed 
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an  interest  in  domestic  science  and  housework  and  received  instructions 
in  each  of  these.  During  her  nine  years  in  the  School,  liary  did  very 
good  work  and  was  always  willing  to  learn.  She  presented  no  behavior 
problem  nor  showed  any  interest  in  sexual  matters.  She  was  in  need  of 
the  type  of  training  the  school  had  to  offer  her.  On  the  basis  of  her 
performance  and  her  attitude  in  the  School,  she  was  paroled  as  a maid. 

Her  psychological  rating  was  C.  A.  24,  H.  A.  10-7  and  I.  Q.  66.  Her 
work  continued  to  be  very  good,  but,  occasionally  she  became  very  stubborn. 
The  social  worker  telped  her  work  through  this  attitude  by  frequent  talks 
which  seemed  to  encourage  raary.  She  felt  her  v.rork  was  inferior.  However, 
the  talks  with  the  social  worker  pointed  out  that  her  work  was  as  import- 
ant as  the  other  persons.  The  anploytr  encouraged  her  in  her  work  and 
offered  her  much  needed  praise. 


Sarah  L. 


Sarah  was  the  second  of  four  children.  Her  father's 
family  were  all  sexually  promiscuous.  Her  mother  was 
very  much  interested  in  Sarah,  but  y:as  unable  to  control 
her.  Sarah's  two  brothers  and  sister  were  all  normal. 

Sarah  was  admitted  to  the  Fernald  State  School  by  Court 
Commitment.  She  was  brought  before  the  Court  as  a sexual 
delinquent.  She  would  remain  out  all  night  with  men  and 
stated  she  had  had  intercourse.  Sarah  was  diagnosed  a 
moron,  sex  delinquent  and  a problem  to  her  mother.  She  had 
a C.  A.  of  18,  M.  A.  11  and  I.  Q.  69. 

She  seemed  happy  upon  admission  and  enjoyed  the  compan- 
ionship of  the  other  girls.  There  we re  no  immoral  tendencies 
noted.  After  two  years  she  was  placed  in  the  kitchen  and  laun- 
dry to  work  and  did  very  good  work.  Sarah  was  social,  obe- 
dient and  good  naturea.  After  five  years  die  was  placed 
in  domestic  science  class  and  received  instruction  in  sew- 
ing and  dressmaking;  she  was  considered  very  efficient  in 
sewing.  She  could  lay  a pattern,  cut  it  and  finish  a 
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garment  in  detail  without  supervision.  Sarah  was 
also  taught  cooking,  planning,  preparing  and 
serving  meals.  Later  she  was  placed  in  advanced 
class  where  she  was  taught  general  housework. 

After  sixteen  yea  rs  in  the  School  she  was  paroled 
to  her  mother.  Her  psychological  rating  was  C.  A.  34, 

M.  A.  12  and  I.  Q.  75«  She  was  pleased  to  be  home  and 
was  most  cooperative  and  very  Tilling  to  assist  her  mother. 

At  home  she  did  the  housework,  laundry  and  the  cooking. 

Her  mother  stated  that  Sarah  was  a much  more  capable 
person  after  her  training  in  the  School.  After  several 
months  on  parole,  Sarah  expressed  her  desire  to  obtain 
work  in  the  community.  She  knew  of  a job  in  the  factory 
in  which  her  brother  was  employed. 

In  this  case,  Sarah  came  to  the  School  as  a sex  delinquent  with  a C.  A. 
18,  M.  A.  11  and  I.  Q.  69.  She  was  uncontrolable  at  home  and  was  before 
the  Court  as  a stubborn  child.  In  the  School  she  was  taught  discipline 
and  learned  to  live  with  the  group.  She  showed  no  interest  in  sexual 
matters.  Sarah  showed  an  interest  in  domestic  science  and  was  consid- 
ered an  excellent  worker  in  the  sewing  class  There  she  was  able  to  lay, 
cut  and  finish  a garment  without  supervision.  During  her  sixteen  years 
at  the  School  she  wras  obedient,  social  and  a very  willing  worker. 

Sarah  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fact  that  she  had  companionship  with  others. 
She  was  paroled  to  her  mother  after  her  sixteen  years  in  the  School. 

At  that  time  she  had  a psychological  rating  of  C.  A.  34,  M.  A.  12,  and 
I.  Q.  75»  Her  mother  was  pleased  with  Sarah  and  felt  she  was  altogether 
a different  girl.  The  housework,  laundry  and  cooking  were  part  of 
Sarah's  daily  routine  at  home.  After  a few  months  on  parole  Sarah  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  work  in  a factory  sorting  rivets.  This  wish  was 
granted  her  and,  within  a few  months,  she  was  doing  an  excellent  job 
and  had  received  a salary  increase.  Sarah  had  been  on  parole  over  a 
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year  and  has  presented  no  behavior  problem.  She  states  she  is  so  thank- 
ful to  the  School  for  what  it  did  for  her  that  she  wants  to  diow  them 
she  can  be  better  than  her  past  history.  Sarah  did  not  need  close  su- 
pervision with  the  social  worker.  Her  mother  gradually  took  over  her 
supervision  with  the  social  worker  backing  her  up  in  her  job, 

Anna  F. 


Anna  was  the  second  of  twelve  children.  Her  father 
was  an  alcoholic.  He  died  in  an  automobile  accident. 
ner  mother  was  sexually  promiscuous  and  immoral.  She 
had  four  illegitimate  children.  Anna  was  placed  in 
care  of  the  State  as  a neglected  child. 

She  was  admitted  to  the  *ernald  State  School  due 
to  her  slow  progress  in  school.  Her  psychological  rating 
was  C.  A#  10-9,  M.  A.  5-8  and  I.  Q,  58,  She  was  diagnosed 
low  grade  moron.  Anna  was  an  inferior  looking  girl,  very 
childish  in  her  actions  and  very  easily  led.  She  was  un- 
tidy in  her  habits,  was  unable  to  comb  her  hair  and  needed 
considerable  attention  regarding  her  clothing.  In  the 
classroom  she  did  kindergarten  work  in  reading  and  writing, 
spelling  and  lauguage  in  the  first  grade.  After  four 
years  in  the  School  she  was  considered  a good  worker  who 
did  what  she  was  told  to  do  without  presenting  any  be- 
havior problem.  She  adjusted  well  and  was  liked  by  all 
the  girls.  She  learned  to  crochet,  cut  and  sew  rugs, 
and  do  hand  knitting.  After  six  years  she  was  placed 
on  the  wards  to  help  the  attendants.  Anna  was  considered 
a typical  feebleminded  girl.  Within  another  four  years 
she  was  placed  in  the  kitchen  and  pastry  shop  to  work, 
where  she  aid  very  good  work.  She  always  seemed  inter- 
ested in  her  work.  Anna  was  self  conscious  about  her 
appearance.  She  looked  and  appeared  stupid,  particular- 
ly when  she  would  talk. 

Anna  was  paroled  after  twenty  two  years  in  the 
^ernald  State  School.  Her  psychological  rating  was 
C.  A.  32-8,  M.  A.  8-10,  I.  Q.  55*  The  psychological 
report  on  Anna  was  as  follows:  This  woman  had  a most 

distressing  lack  of  poise  and  social  aplomb  which  makes 
her  appear  much  duller  than  she  is.  Her  reaction  time 
is  long  ■which  is  due  to  her  inability  to  talk  with 
people  at  ease. 
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She  v/as  paroled  to  a rest  home  for  aged 
people.  She  was  assigned  to  do  simple  housework 
such  as  dusting  and  sweeping  rooms.  She  did  her 
work  well  and  was  very  conscientious  about  her  job, 

Anna  was  the  type  of  feebleminded  girl  who  could  be  told 
to  do  a thing  and  would  do  it  without  hesitation*. 

^ater  Anna  was  given  the  job  of  taking  care  of  the 
chickens  and  she  became  deeply  interested  in  this  work. 
She  fed,  watered,  gathered  and  counted  the  eggs,  and 
cleaned  the  hen  houses,  Anna  did  not  need  much  super- 
vision as  she  was  well  behaved  and  presented  no  behavior 
problem.  She  did  need,  however,  supervision  regarding 
her  finances.  She  was  instructed  in  shopping  for 
clothes  even  though  she  still  lacked  the  desire  to  look 
well  in  her  clothes.  The  employer  helped  her  to  over- 
come this  by  fixing  up  her  room  with  ruffled  curtains 
and  bed  spread.  She  gave  her  a permanent  and  talked 
with  her  regarding  her  appearance.  Soon  Anna  began 
to  take  pride  in  her  self  as  well  as  her  room.  Com- 
pliments from  the  employer  and  social  worker  were 
helpful  to  Anna's  morale.  She  was  still  very  shy  and 
very  inarticulate  when  talking  Ytith  the  social  worker. 


This  is  the  case  of  a typical  feebleminded  girl.  She  did  what 
she  was  told  to  do  without  causing  any  trouble.  Upon  admission  tb  the 
School  she  had  an  I.  Q.  of  52,  U.  A.  5-9  and  C.  A.  10-9.  She  was  a very 
inferior  looking  girl  who  was  self  conscious  about  her  appearance. 

She  was  in  need  of  companionship  that  only  the  School  could  offer. 

Anna  was  also  in  need  of  the  training  the  School  could  give  her.  During 
her  first  twenty-two  years  in  the  School  she  progressed  from  a child  who 
was  untidy  in  her  habits,  unable  to  comb  her  hair  and  take  care  of  her- 
self, to  a person  who  was  capable  of  doing  housework.  However,  she  still 
appeared  and  looked  stupid,  particularly  when  she  talked.  Her  work  was 
considered  very  good  and  on  that  basis  she  was  paroled  to  a rest  home  for 
aged  people.  At  time  of  parole  she  had  a C.  A.  of  32-8,  M.  A.  8-10 
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and  an  I.  Q.  55*  Her  lack  of  poise  and  appearance  made  her  appear  dull  a* 
than  she  was.  She  was  ill  at  ease  with  people  and  was  rather  shy  and 
withdrawn.  In  the  home  she  made  friends  v&th  the  patients  and  employees* 
She  was  well  liked  by  her  onployerand  this  made  her  feel  a sense  of  be- 
ing wanted*  She  was  at  first  assigned  to  general  housework  but  later 
was  given  the  task  of  caring  for  the  chickens.  She  became  very  much 
interested  in  her  job  and  it  seemed  to  absorb  most  of  her  time.  She  had 
very  little  interest  in  herself  until  the  employer  fixed  her  room  up  and 
gave  her  a permanent.  The  social  worker  gave  Anna  the  moral  support  she 
needed  by  frequent  visits  the  first  few  months  she  was  on  parole  and 
the  visiting  every  two  months*  Anna  was  not  in  need  of  close  supervi- 
sion, except  with  finances* 

Sam  3. 


Sam  was  one  of  twins.  He  was  illegitimate.  Nothing 
is  known  about  his  family  background. 

He  T/as  admitted  to  the  ?ernald  State  School  after 
he  was  diagnosed  a moron  and  social  problem.  His  psycho- 
logical rating  was  C.  A.,  9-10,  M.  A.  6,  and  I.  Q.  63. 

Upon  admission  he  was  obedient  and  well  behaved. 

He  likedittention  and  would  sulk  at  times  if  he  did  not 
receive  it.  His  school  work  wa s on  the  first  grade 
level.  After  two  years  he  was  placed  in  the  elemen- 
tary training  class  where  he  was  taught  sawing,  braid 
weaving,  sand  papering,  painting  and  making  scrub 
brushed.  Afrer  five  years  he  was  placed  in  advanced 
Manual  vrtiere  he  tried  very  hard  and  learned  quickly. 

He  was  assigned  to  do  office  boy  work  and  trained  as 
a barber  boy.  After  nine  years  he  was  assigned  to 
work  on  wards  and  he  kept  them  in  fine  condition. 
ne  was  liked  by  everyone  and  was  a most  reliable 
worker.  He  needed  very  little  supervision  and  did 
not  have  to  be  told  over  and  over  wrhat  he  wras  to  do. 

Sam  was  paroled  to  work  in  a hospital  as  a ward 
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boy.  His  psychological  rating  was  C.  A,  20 
M.  A.  10  and  I*  Q.  63.  His  brother  was  also 
paroled  at  the  same  time,  as  it  was  felt  that 
they  would  work  better  together.  Sam  was 
well  liked  by  his  employer  and  the  boys  with 
whom  he  worked.  He  was  capable  and  very 
dependable.  He  did  much  better  work  than  his 
brother  William.  The  social  worker  helped 
Sam  with  his  bank  account  and  took  him  on 
shopping  trips,  at  which  time  she  helped 
him  select  his  clothing.  Sam  was  willing  to 
learn  to  spend  his  money  wisely  and  to  save 
it.  The  employer  was  interested  in  helping 
Sam  and  his  brother  with  their  finances  and 
whatever  problems  they  presented.  She  co- 
operated with  the  social  worker  in  this 
respect. 


William  3. 

William  is  the  other  twin.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Fernald  State  School  at  the  time  his 
brother  was  admitted.  He  was  diagnosed  a moron 
and  social  problem.  His  I.  Q.  was  67,  M.  A. 

6-S  and  C.  A.  9-10.  adjusted  well  to  the 
School  and  his  brother  was  placed  in  the  same 
building  and  classes.  He  fooled  away  most  of 
his  time  and  was  inclined  to  be  very  childish. 

He  seemed  to  be  jealous  of  his  brother  Sam. 

After  five  years  in  the  School,  William  seemed 
to  be  able  to  work  without  his  brother  around, 
yet  he  was  dependent  upon  him  for  security  and 
moral  support.  He  was  not  as  likeable  as  his 
brother  as  he  was  inclined  to  be  whiney  at  times* 
ne  was  placed  on  the  wards  to  assit  the  attend- 
ants and  his  work  was  very  satisfactory.  William 
played  in  the  School  band. 

He  was  paroled  to  work  with  his  brother  in  a 
hospital  as  a ward  boy.  His  psychological  rating 
was  C.  A.  20,  M.  A.  9-3  and  I.  Q.  61.  He  was 
assigned  to  work  on  the  wards,  sweeping,  cleaning, 
helping  move  the  patients  and  general  cleaning 
around  the  hospital.  He  worked  very  well  with  his 
brother,  although  he  was  rather  slow  and  seemed  to  fol- 
low what  his  brother  would  do.  William  was  in- 
clined to  let  his  brother  do  most  of  the  talking 
for  the  two.  The  social  worker  found  William  and 
Sam  had  adjusted  well  to  the  routine  of  the  hospi- 
tal and  did  not  need  close  supervision.  They  did 
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need  help  with  their  financial  matters  and  the 
shopping  problem.  William  did  not  grasp  the 
instructions  about  shopping  as  quickly  as  his 
brother,  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the  em- 
ployer the  boys  were  instructed  how  to  buy 
clothes,  the  type  outfits  that  were  suitable 
for  them  and  the  value  of  shopping  at  a number 
of  stores  before  buying.  At  one  time  the 
social  worker  felt  she  should  talk  with  the 
boys  about  girl  friends  and  when  she  approached 
the  subject  their  reply  was,  ,rWe  don’t  bother 
with  sirls.”  Nevertheless,  the  worker  talked 
with  them  regarding  their  conduct  with  girls 
and  told  them  if  they  did  become  interested  in 
girls  she  would  be  happy  to  talk  with  them. 

The  cases  just  presented  represent  tvdn  brothers  who  were  admitted 
to  the  School  diagnosed  as  moron.  One  brother  achieved  an  I.  Q.  of  63 
while  the  other  had  an  I.  Q.  of  61.  Upon  admission  to  the  School  Sam 
took  the  initiative  and  was  the  spokesman  for  the  two.  William  was 
content  to  follow  what  his  brother  did.  In  -chool  they  were  placed  in  the 
“anual,  trained  as  helpers  on  wards.  Each  boy  did  very  good  work  and, 
due  to  their  fine  performance,  they  were  paroled  as  ward  boys  in  a 
hospital.  Their  training  in  the  School  made  this  parole  possible.  The 
brothers  made  a very  good  adjustment.  However,  Sam’s  work  was  the 
better  of  the  two.  The  boys  needed  supervision  with  their  finances 
and  diopping,  otherwise  they  were  able  to  go  along  on  their  own* 

The  social  worker  and  the  employer  helped  them  with  their  shopping  and 
pointed  out  a system  for  keeping  their  “spending”  and  “income”  in  the 
form  of  a budget.  The  social  worker  was  a source  of  support  to  the 
boys,  as  they  knew  she  was  always  ready  to  help  than  with  whatever 
problems  might  arise.  She  represented  security  of  the  School. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Dr.  Walter  Elmore  Fernald  has  given  to  society  an  insight  into  the 
cause  of  feeblemindedness.  He  did  much  to  change  the  concepts  of  the 
public  who  believed  that  feebleminded  individuals  should  be  segregated 
and  that  the  individuals  were  criminals  and  carriers  of  venereal  disease. 
Dr.  ^ernald  established  a “Ten  Point  Scale”  for  the  diagnosis  of  feeble- 
mindedness* This  scale  is  made  up  of  ten  i terns;  i.  e.,  family  history, 
personal  and  developmental  history,  school  progress,  examination  in 
school  work,  social  history  and  reactions,  economic  efficiency,  moral 
reactions,  practical  knowledge  and  mental  examination.  Dr.  Fernald  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  too  much  emphasis  had  been 
placed  on  the  mental  examination  and  not  enou^i  emphasis  on  other  fac- 
tors included  in  the  ten  point  scale.  He  felt  that  one  should  view 
the  problem  as  it  actually  existed. 

The  institution  has  made  an  important  contribution  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  feebleminded  individual.  It  gives  to  the  individual  com- 
panionship with  others  on  his  own  mental  level.  If  the  feebleminded  has  no 
competition  he  is  more  likely  to  adjust  and  not  present  the  behavior 
problems  he  presented  in  the  cammunity  prior  to  his  admission.  The  an- 
ployees  and  staff  members  of  the  Fernald  School  understand  the  individual 
and  his  problems.  They  have  shown  a genuine  interest  in  him  as  an  indiv- 
idual. They  are  able  to  explore  the  abilities,  limitations  and  handicaps 
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of  the  individual.  Their  program  is  set  up  to  teach  even  the  lowest 
grade  idiot  how  to  care  for  himself.  The  School  is  ever  striving  to 
uncover  new  methods  of  dealing  with  the  handicaps  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  many  individuals  who  were  unable  to  make  an  adjustment  in  the  commu- 
i rrlty. 

The  cases  of  the  ten  individuals  studied  reveal  that  the  I.  Q.  at 
time  of  admission  ranged  from  29  to  75*  The  mean  average  for  the  group  was 
61.3  percent.  The  patient  with  the  I.  Q.  of  29  was  one  who  had  not  re- 
ceived any  schooling  or  training  whatsoever.  He  was  left  to  starve  in  an 
attic.  The  rest  of  the  group  had  had  some  schooling  and  training  in  the 
home.  At  the  time  of  parole  the  range  of  the  I.  Q.  was  55  to  75*  The 
mean  average  for  the  group  was  53-8  percent.  Of  the  ten  patients  six 
were  diagnosed  moron,  one  imbecile  and  three  borderline  at  the  time  of 
their  admission.  At  time  of  parole,  one  patient  was  diagnosed  borderline 
while  the  other  nine  were  called  moron. 

Table  IV  on  page  47  shows  the  conduct  before  admission  to  the  School, 
length  of  stay  in  the  School  and  conduct  after  parole.  Three  of  the  pa- 
tients were  sexually  delinquent  before  admission.  However,  after  their 
stay  in  the  School  they  showed  no  tendencies  in  sexual  matters.  Two 
were  behavior  problems  before  coming  to  the  School  but  after  parole 
they  presented  no  behavior  problem  and  were  excellent  workers  with  very 
good  disposition.  One  patient  was  loud,  boisterous,  destructive  and 
lacked  social  poise  at  time  of  acknission.  After  parole  she  was  quiet, 
likable  and  had  gained  social  poise.  The  remainder  of  the  group  had 
good  conduct  before  admission  and  after  parole. 

Looking  at  the  group  as  a whole  we  see  that  those  who  were  sex 
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TABLE  IV 


Conduct  Before  Admission  to  Be  mala  State  School,  Length  of 
Stay  in  the  ^chool  and  Conduct  After  Parole  to  the  Community. 


name 

Before 

Admission 

Length 
of  Stay 

Conduct 
After  Parole 

Hilda 

Loud,  boisterious, 
lacked  social  poise. 

14  years 

Quiet,  nad  guinea  social 
poise,  very  likeaoie. 

Ruth 

Sex  delinquent 

lb  years 

Ho  immoral  tendiencies,  de- 
pendable ana  reliable. 

Wayne 

Bahavior  problem,  no 
home  training. 

14  years 

Presented  no  behavior  problem. 
Excellent  worker. 

Carl 

Quiet,  inoffensive. 
°ntidy  at  age  of  11. 

15  years 

Shy,  quiet.  Good  worker. 

Jim 

Behavior  problem. 

12  years 

Presented  no  beiiavior  problem. 
Very  likeable. 

mary 

Sex  delinquent 

9 years 

No  immoral  tendencies  noted. 
Always  willing  to  please. 

oar  ax  i 

Sex  delinquent 

16  years 

No  immoral  tendencies  noted. 
Very  likeable 

Anna 

Conduct  good. 

22  years 

Good  feebleminded  girl.  Willing 
and  cooperative. 

Sam 

Conduct  fair.  Stub- 
born at  times 

10  years 

Very  good  conduct.  Exiling  to 
please , cooperative . 

William 

Conduct  fair.  Stub- 
born at  times. 

10  years 

Very  good  conduct.  Willing  to 
please,  cooperative. 
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delinquents  and  behavior  problems  before  admission  stayed  in  the  School  over 
a longer  period  of  time  than  those  -who  presented  no  behavior  problem* 

The  length  of  stay  in  the  School  seems  to  be  a factor  in  helping  the  in- 
dividual  gain  self-assurance  and  confidence.  Some  of  the  boys  and  girls 
were  capable  of  absorbing  enough  of  the  training  program  to  be  paroled 
much  sooner  than  others.  The  average  length  of  stay  for  the  group  was 
12.8  years. 

The  performance  on  parole  for  the  group  was  the  same  as  their  per- 
formance in  the  School.  Three  were  rated  excellent  workers  while  in  the 
School  and  while  on  parole.  The  remainder  of  the  group  were  rated  very 
good  both  in  the  School  and  on  parole.  The  type  work  consisted  of  general 
housework  for  the  girls  and  farm  work  for  the  boys.  The  work  each  did 
prior  to  parole  seemed  to  carry  over,  with  very  little  variation,  in 
their  duties  while  in  the  community. 

The  supervision  each  received  was  given  according  to  the  need  of 
the  individual.  The  inability  to  cope  with  financial  matters  and  the 
problem  of  buying  clothes  constituted  the  greatest  supervisory  need  of 
the  group.  This  need  was  met  by  the  social  worker  giving  frequent  ad- 
vice regarding  the  selection  of  clothing  and  budgeting  of  money.  Shopping 
trips  were  arranged  by  the  social  worker  during  which  time  the  individual 
had  an  opportunity  to  select  his  clothing  assisted  by  the  worker.  The 
employer  gave  full  cooperation  to  the  social  worker.  The  ten  individuals 
presented  no  behavior  problems  while  in  the  community. 

The  f eebloninded  individual  should  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
human  being  who  requires  special  attention,  added  protection  and  deeper 
understanding,  ^e  has  feelings  about  his  handicap  which  are  very  often 
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sensitive  and  need  sympathetic  understanding.  The  feebleminded  individ- 
ual is  generally  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances. 

Vfe  must  keep  in  mind  that  it  does  relieve  the  community  of  the 
burden  of  the  defective  child  to  place  them  in  an  institution,  and,  as 
such  has  some  sociological  si gnifLcancej  but,  the  individual  has  certain 
rights  of  his  own  , first  among  them  being  care  and  training  that  vtill 
render  him  capable  and  enable  him  to  return  to  the  community  to  take  his 
place  in  society. 

Approved 

ftLLJL.  V 


Richard  K.  Conant,  Dean 
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APPENDIX 


SCHEDULE 


NAkE 

SEX 

C.A.,  fcl.A.,  I.Q«  AT  TIkE  OF  AIMISSIGN 
C.A.,  k.A.,  I.vj.  AT  TIkE  OF  PAROLE 
FAkILI  HISTORY  PRIOR  TO  ADMISSION 
REASON  FOR  ADMISSION 
DIAGNOSIS 

CONDUCT  WHILE  IN  THE  INSTITUTION 
CONDUCT  AFTER  PAROLE 


ADJUSTMENT  IN  THE  INSTITUTION 

(a)  In  the  classroom 

(b)  Relationship  to  others  in  builaing 

(c)  Ability  to  iojLlow  instructions 

(d)  Attitude  toward  Doctor  and  matron 

(e)  Work  assigned  in  the  Institution 


TYPE  OF  WORK  DONE  BY  INDIVIDUAL  WHILE  IN  SCHOOL  AND  AFTER 

parole  to  gcmunity 

(a)  general  housework 

(b)  Farm  work 

(c)  Work  outside  of  home 


ADJUSTMENT  TO  OCMMJNITY 
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